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dividedintotwe'parts by a skillful arrangement of 
the furniture, and a handsome doorway with 
spiral columns in Renaissance style, painted and 
gilt In the first division is the mantlepiece ; 
in the second is seen a magnificent bed, so vast 
that it seems rather to have been built than 
put up. . , , , 

The mantlepiece, which is wide, low and mas- 
sive, is enriched with the most delicate work- 
manship. It represents the sacrifice of Isaac, 
which is placed in an oaken frame, embellished 
with two demi-balusters entwined. Four carya- 
tides, two feet high, hold up this charming 
pediment. They represent repeatedly Sylvan us 
with Dryads. All the figures are crowned with 
flowers and fruits, and their bodies are partly 
concealed under a scabellum ornamented with 
fine arabesques. Behind these exquisite stat- 
uettes is a large glass placed on a level with a 
construction in Holland delf; in the middle 
is a pedestal which supports a Celadon drinking 
opium, an exquisite face, such as would please 
the most fastidious antiquary. The two lateral 
wings are formed of very rich panels, upon 
which the scabellum of the caryatides rests. It 
would be vain to attempt to describe the wilder- 
ness of Biblical, Pagan and Chinese figures, in 
which art has blended baboons' heads with 
Dryads' faces. 

The bed fronts the mantlepiece, the head of it 
resting against the wall and the feet directed 
towards the spectator. The canopy is formed of 
an assemblage of Renaissance panels ; the head 
of the bed holds forward two mythological sub- 
jects, accompanied with small columns and 
spirals surmounted by a bracket-pedestal in 
ebonv, crowned by a death's head in ivory, with 
this inscription : *' JVbx, mors, lux:' The body 
of the bed has a oasso-relicw upon the front, a 
curious specimen of the carvings of the Middle 
Ages. A lambrequni, embroidered in a thousand 
colors with silk, and a spread in tapestry, serve 
to garnish this gigantic bed, in which no onefhas 
ever slept, and which could only have been 
equaled in feudal sleeping rooms. 

A candelabra in oak, with forty candles, is 
placed between the two columns which divide 
the gallery. It was entirely executed upon 
designs by Victor Hugo, who modeled and 
carved the crowning figure in wood. It is a 
colossal girandole, spreading like a tiara, and 
bearing upon its summit a cluster of branches, 
to which the candles appear to attach flowers of 
light. 

The door of entrance, seen from the interior, is 
as brilliant as a church window. Two spiral 
columnsjsustain a pediment of oak, with Renais- 
sance grotesques, surrounded by arabesques and 
monsters ; it advances with two folds, which are 
resplendent with paintings, among which are 
eight large fissures of the martyrs, attired in 
gold and purple, the principal being Saint Peter. 
Upon the lintel is inscribed " Surffe,perge," and 
near it the words of Lucan : " The conquerors 
have the gods, with the conquered Cato re 
mains." There are maxims besides : " Gloria 
Victis — Ya nemini." 

" Mind breatheth where it liBteth, 
Honor goes whore duty oalls." 

and below a clock, which sounds a merry chime 
as the hours goes by : 

" All leave their trace upon the frame and mind; 
All wound, alas 1 the last one healeth." 

Isolated by their situation in the midst of the 
sea, the inhabitants of Guernsey are sailors, and 
seek their life and its relations without. Each 
house bears an indispensable signal mast, and 
has a " look out." As soon as a ship appears, 
the oriflammes of the port signal it, and on the 
instant signals repeated from house to house 
tell of the departure or return, throughout the 
island. 

Victor Hugo has chosen the look-out at Haute- 
ville House for his own room. It is a little bel- 
vedera, open in all directions, where the soul can 



body as a captain's cabin. There stands the 
poet's table, his paper upon it, with ink and pen. 
It contains an iron bed, as- hard as a soldier's 
couch. 

The garden is but a half-acre of flowers and 
lawn, and contains a pretty bit of water, sur- 
rounded bv a grassy" margin ; two honest 
ducks perform the part of swans as well as 
they can, near a terra-cotta fountain, at the base 
of which are dolphins' heads, throwing minia- 
ture cascades into the air. On lifting the ivy 
around the fountain, I found on one side the 
inscription.: " Where hope is, there is peace." 
On the other side, this verse, from the " Con- 
templations:" 

<• Immensity is being, eternity the soul," 



The poet sits in the garden, and looks- 
France ! 



-toward 
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The Opera Comlque, Paris, is rehearsing a 
three-act opera, "Le Salteador," words by 
Messrs Corman, and Meilhae, score by M. Jules 
Cohen. The Gaite" is about to bring out " La 
Reine Margot" in splendid style. During 1865, 
130 manuscripts were sent to the manager of the 
Odeon; 119 were read and replies sent to the au- 
thors: eleven are still unread; thirteen were ac- 
cepted; ten definitively, and three laid over for fur- 
ther consideration; six of the ten have been 
played, four are unplayed: " Les Hadibes," five- 
act, by M. E. Cadol; "Les Deux Jeunesses," two- 
act, by M. C. Fotron; "La Conjuration d'Am- 
botse," five-act, verse byM. Louis Bouilhet, and 
" Placidie," tragedy, three-act, by M. Viennet; 
all of them will be played next winter. This state- 
ment has been published by the manager in reply 
to a letter from the Government charging him to 
pay more attention to the works of young au- 
thors. The present state of dramatic art and lit- 
erature attracts a good deal of attention in Paris 
just now. A petition recently addressed to the 
French Senate prayed the French Comedy and 
the Odeon should be obliged to play Comeille's, 
Racine's, and Moliere's pieces three times a week; 
another petition sought to have reading commit- 
tees reestablished in all the theatres, and to have 
a law passed providing all plays in verse should 
be performed. A gentleman of great theatrical 
experience justly says, speaking of reading com- 
mittees: "They are periodically asked by rejected 
authors. Accepted authors — accepted may be 
because they have talents— think it best to read 
their pieces first to managers and then to actors. 
The experiment of reading committees has often 
been made. It has not been many years since 
Bocage was manager of the Odeon j his letters 
patent obliged him to have pieces presented read 
before a reading committee, It was composed 
of a watchmaker, a chocolate makei*, and a dry- 
goods merchant. They had tree ticketsfor every 
performance, and were delighted. After' the piece 
was road, they would turn to Bocage and ask: 
" Well what do you think of it?" He would ex- 
press his opinion, and they would ratify it by 
their votes. Can you conceive twelve shopkeep- 
ers hearing a fairy piece read without its machi- 
nery, costumes and scenery. They would unani- 
mously exclaim: "It is unpardonably stupid.'' 
The manager would reply, " I beg jour pardon, 
gentlemen; it is not stupid; above what you hear, 
there are 200,000 francs which you dont see. 
You jeer as improbable the scene in' which Prince 
Charming is deprived of his talisman, and having 
no vessel at his command, embarks in a shark's 
belly to join Princess Charming in the Coral 
Kingdom. I reckon on this very scene to mike 
my fortune. The Coral Kingdom animated by 
fairies and dancing girls, and lighted by electric 
light, will make all Paris come to my theatre." 
The stage, or play, is composed of various ele- 
ments, which cannot be appreciated from a liter- 
ary point of view upon reading a manuscript play. 
Such apiece is, absolutely speaking, absurd and 
I impossible; take Frederick Lemaitre to it and the 



drama of the day in Switzerland, Germany, and 
the German courtiCs of France is the "Life and 
Death of Abraham Lincoln" in seven acts; the 
author of the words is a Herr Renlem of Munich, 
the composer of the music— on the continent nil 
dramas, almost all plays are accompanied with 
music, which, when one is accustomed to it, sup- 
ports the aotor well and deepens the impression 
he would make— the composer is Herr Kerling, 
likewise of Munich. The actors who play the 
parts of Mr. Jefferson Davis and Mr. A. Lincoln 
have taken the latter's photographs tor models 
and "make up," themselves' closely resembling 
these well-known public men. It is said Mr. 
A. Lincoln is especially well "gotten up." The 
curtain rises on A. Lincoln as a heavy porter in 
New York City in 1832, carrying trunks from ho- 
tels to steamboats, boxes from vessels to ware- 
houses—all on his back. The second act shows 
him a lawyer's clerk in 1840. The third act rep- 
resents him as the man of the people in Spring- 
field, 111., where he occupies the first place at tue 
bar, and where his political probity and great ora- 
tory make him the most eminent man in DU- 
nois. But his " rude frankness of speech" makes 
him some enemies; he refuses his niece's hand to 
Wilkes Booth in unmeasured language, which 
wounds the actor and makes him Lincoln's bit- 
ter enemy. The fpurth act discovers SurratsviUe 
" one of the suburbs of Richmond," where Mrs. 
Surratt is seen attempting to take from her hus- 
band the bottle of brandy in which he finds cour- 
age to proceed with the conspiracy. The conspir- 
ators meet at her house. At their head is Jetl'er- 
spn Davis; he makes a long speech to impress on 
their minds the Confederate cause is lost unless 
by some means "the inflexible Abraham Lincoln" 
is removed by poison, steel or seizure. But 
exclaims Mr. Davis, " what hand will be intrepid 
enough to strike the tyrant?" A man, hitherto 
disdained, advances and exclaims: "Mine!" 
'Tis Wilkes Booth. The fifth act represents Lin- 
coln worn down, exhausted, prematurely old, tor- 
tured by the memory of the torrents of blood which 
have flowed "for his idea," as he is reproached 
by a mother whose only son has been diafted in- 
to the Federal army. At times Lincoln is half 
crazy. Nevertheless, he calms himself, and re- 
membering the promise he made to his wife, they 
both go to the Washington Theatre, were '-King 
Lear" is to be performed Mr. Lincoln, "his wife 
Mary," and Miss Harris, enter a stage box; the 
theatre is full; on the stage of Washington Thea- 
tre King Lear is played; suddenly a pistol shot is 
heard; "women scream; Lincoln groans and falls; 
a man leaps from the stage-box on the stage, 
brandishing his dagger, and exclaiming "Sio 
semper tyrannis I when the curtain slowly falls, 
the orchestra playing a dirge. The continental 
newspapers, almost without an exception; se- 
verely censure the introduction of Mr. Davis into 
this play and charging him with a crime of which 
he is notoriously innocent. Mons. Roger is sing- 
ing at Vienna. 



expand, though the space is as limited for the I combination becomes superb. The most popular 



NOTES IN ROME, ARTISTIC AND SOCIAL. 

No one who visits Rome can fail to remark the 
highly-dressed, dark-eyed, group that sit silent 
and picturesque on the grey steps of the Trinita 
di Monte. 

Scarcely any one at home but has heard of the 
models who' wait in the sunshine of the Piazza 
di Spagna to be hired by artist or dilettante. 
We are familiar with the names of Beppo and 
Stella ; and the faces in every second picture of 
the R. A. exhibition reproduce likenesses of those 
handsome, idle Italians. 

, But beyond their poetic names, and the out- 
lines of their smooth, dark faces, little is heard 
in this country of the Roman models ; and I 
venture to hope that what I learnt to know of 
thern and their ways may prove interesting to 
those who have patience to read what I can tell. 

Far out in the country around Rome, in the 
rocky hill-passes, and on the grey, lonely plains, 
the peasants still wear whitehead-gear and bril- 
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liant aprons, and still retain the noble carriage 
and proud gait that is fast disappearing in 
Rome under the baneful crinoline and cheap 
cotton. 

Half-tame, shy, beautiful-eyed women labor in 
the field in autumn, sleep in summer, and starve 
in winter ; and. from time to time, one of these 
stately beauties is seen by a wandering artist, 
and is persuaded or bribed to follow him to 
Rome, and try her fortune as a model. It.isnot 
easy to persuade her ; she has a vague and hor- 
rible dread of the life before her. It is not 
thought well by her own people that her face 
should be immortalized ; she will be supieiously 
looked on by her friends ; perhaps discarded by 
her lover, unless by good luck the| lover have 
long limbs and a curly beard, and can Jbe a model 
also. But it is an easy life, and well paid ; and 
presently the beauty walks long miles, with a 
little bundle on her back, and a suite after her, 
of a mother, father, an ugly sister, and a small 
brother, and takes up her abode in the eternal, 
city. The best clothes of the family, the moth- 
er's bridal chemise, and the united coral beads 
of the connexion, go to adorn the model, and she 
is at once the pride and the support of her rela- 
tions. At noon in the piazza, and after noon in 
the long, street that begins at the Trinita and 
ends with Santa Maria Maggoire, she may be 
seen, a point of bright life and color in the grey 
widowed city. Idle, smiling, giaceful, she and 
her friends, the other models, pass their unem- 
ployed hours in sitting or dawdling in the sun, 
and for a couple of pauls you may hire her to 
represent Juliet, the Madonna, Faith, Hope, or 
Cha.ity, anything you like. By and-by a kindly, 
good-looking Romeo makes love to his Juliet, 
and after due courting in the door- ways at dusk, 
and the gift of thick rings and large coral beads, 
they are blessed by the priest. Year by year the 
model is painted as maiden, mother, or grand- 
dame. The- piccaninnies ensuing are clad in tiny 
costumes of bright color, and begin a model life 
before they can walk ; so on from father to son, 
mother to daughter, the end of the model being 
a picture of the witch of Endor, or the mother 
of the Gracchi, whichever you please. 

They are mild, amiable folks, most of them, 
and take the admiration they meet with as a 
matter of course. " See here," a man said to me 
as I passed the step on which he lounged ; " see, 
lady ; I have a fine head, a noble face for a pic- 
ture," And he raised his hat, and turned him- 
' self round for my inspection. " Will it not suit 
you, signora ?.." 

" I am hot handsome in the face," another told 
me, "but look at my legs." And this in. the 
open street, and as unconcernedly as if they were 
pieces of furnitute. One charming old man told 
me, gravely, that I had well chosen in selecting 
him. for that he had often stood for the Eternal 
Father and all the Apostles ; and I think he felt 
that it was greatly to St. Peter's credit that he 
was reckoned like him. 

My first model was the stupidest and ugliest 
of the whole set ; a sour faced, dull woman, I 
thought her, as she sat with large feet straight 
before her on a wooden chair ; her stolid lace 
put me in despair. 

I spoilt most of my temper, and all my canvas, 
in attempting to depict her, and went home 
cross and provoked at the over vaunting of the 
Roman models. Next time I saw her she sat in 
the bright water sunshine, playing with her 
children, her eyes flashing, her face all expres- 
sion, her limbs lithe and graceful. I- forthwith 
hired the "small ones" with her, plied them 
with chocolate and rolls, and we became the 
dearest friends and closest confidantes. It was 
now as difficult to keep her quiet as it had be- 
fore been to animate her with a spark of life. 
The youngest and fattest of the children was 
kissed, blessed, cuffed, and knocked over, alter- 
nately; and her chatter, beginning in a low 
nasal drawl, and making a rapid crescendo into 
screaming recitative, like a railway whistle, 



nearly drove me out of the room. " Ah ! what 
bad times, what poverty ; holy heavens I what 
difficulty in living ; sweetest treasure, Archan- 
gelo mine, kiss thy T>wn little mother. Ah ! 
bad child, bad-dest ; dirty, dirtiest child ; little 
dirty nasty one?— ah, Dio, mio I " She rang the 
changes from objurgation to caresses for an hour 
at a ; time, and then would subside into ex- 
hausted silence, till a fresh topic was started. 

Guiseppe, the smiling, handsome husband, was 
my next model, and the best of models he 
proved. 

After a little preamble of compliment to my 
undoubted talent and genius, he asked what I 
meant to draw ; and perceiving no definite idea 
in my reply, he suggested a variety of charming 
subjects, all of which he was competent to rep- 
resent. I had a little grim salon for all my 
studio, the usual obstinate red velvet discomfort 
in sofa and chairs, and a shocking bad light ; 
but he dragged the furniture about, flung plaids, 
rugs, and a fur coat over the sofa and footstools, 
to represent a rural scene, and assumed an atti- 
tude of weary, languid repose which was perfect ; 
it only needed a little cobalt and imagination to 
supply the blue heaven of the Campagna. 
While I painted, he discoursed on all subjects 
and sundry, in a low musical voice, the rarest of 
qualities in an Italian. 

He was well acquainted with my country, hav- 
ing a cousin who was a model in London, admi- 
rably paid. But, to be sure, what a pity that, 
except in London, England should be covered 
with wild woods, and filled with savage beasts; 
how terrible the tigers, bears and lious must be 
to a delicate lady like. myself. 

My gentle hint, that the British lion existed 
chiefly on sign-posts, and the bears and tigers 
in a peaceful haunt, where, for sixpence, they 
might be safely gazed on in mid-London was 
received with a smile of apologetic incredulity. 
He could evidently understand that I had my 
reasons for wishing him to believe that such was 
the case ; he was very polite, but he knew the 
facts better than to believe mo. 

He lamented the new cheap material that had 
so strong a charm over the female mind in 
Rome. "Change for ever, no durability even 
in clothes ! " he said, sighing over our sex ; but 
he was a gallant man, and professed his delight 
when I invited three other ladies to draw from 
him with me. " What would his Holiness say 
if he knew you were all painting me? " he said, 
" he fwould throw me into prison." And this 
was such a good joke, that it was repeated again 
and again. To eachmodel I put the same ques- 
tion, "What do you think about?" in hopes of 
eliciting some answer sympathetic to their mel- 
ancholy, expressive countenances. A beautiful, 
thoughtful woman, with eyes that were a poem 
by themselves, replied, " Nothing. What should 
I think of? I Jiave nothing to think about." 
A tragic, deep-toned man, a hero in face and fig- 
ure, turned his great eyes on me, full of the most 
touching sadness, and, on iny repetition of the 
query, " What do you think of ? " " Baiocchi ! " 
— pennies— he said, and cast down the black 
eyes as pensively as before. Guiseppe was more 
cunning, and declared he thought "Of his wife 
and children, of the lovely young ladies who 
painted him," which speech produced a great 
deal of amusement, and dread of papal horror if 
such sentiments should reach the Vatican. He 
was quite a bel esprit, Guiseppe. 

My favorite model was not a beauty, but his 
history was so sad. Very poor, he worked 
twenty miles from Rome, till his wife's long ill- 
ness brought want and woe to his door, and a 
friend told him of the scudi to be earned in 
Rome. He came, and gained money as a model, 
and each week he had a letter written by a 
scribe, and sent what money he had to the sick 
wife, whose face, he told me, he so yearned to 
see, that he had walked, the day before, twenty 
miles to have only a look at her, and return to 
his engagements in the city. He was the only 



grateful model I met with, a Jewish tendency to 
extortion, somewhat marring the suav\ty of "the 
other members of the profession. No one more 
extortionate than the beautiful Juanina, 
daughter to the old man who personated all the 
saints and apostles. Giovane was his real name, 
and he was a very patriarch of models, his father 
and grandfather having been models before 
him ; his wife, sister, children and grandchildren 
models also ; all day long, every day, every year, 
the same thing over and over again. Progress 
and the rise to position aimed at in our country 
are as unknown to them as reading, writing, or 
arithmetic ; but they are respectable, and very 
happy in their present state, which cannot be 
said of our lower classes. 

Pascuccia is the fashionable model of this 
year, a capricious, handsome girl from the king- 
dom of Naples. Some years ago a French artist 
brought her to Rome, and was rewarded by 
screams, kicks, and obstinate refusal to show 
her face when he attempted to paiut her. She 
was a wild and frightened child then, but the 
kicking and screaming is now only changed for 
a caprice and tyranny that make her the most 
intolerable, though the most sought after of 
models. She will neither sit, stand, nor be at- 
tired in any way that she does not herself choose. 
She can faint at a moment's notice ; or she will 
march off if displeased, and her sulky pertinacity 
can defeat the most obstinate English amateur. 
She and I grew great friends. Pascuccia wore 
a huge stiff corset, heavy as a saddle, and un- 
bending as her own will. From this, and the 
heat of the room, she grew faint when I and 
some other ladies were making a sketch of her. 
Pascuccia moaned, groaned, and made the most 
of her malady. I banished the stays and opened 
the window, while the others stood aloof and 
whispered that she was epileptic, and would die. 
And she rowarded my superior wisdom, first, by 
recovering promptly, and then by becoming my 
particular clium from that time forth. She is a 
curious, half-wild creature, but less sordid than 
any of the quiet, good-tempered women I met 
with. Her parents and sisters are frightfully 
ugly and uncouth, and are held in scorn by their 
neighbors for their evil and uncleanly ways. 
They live in utter idleness on the earnings of 
Pascuccia, who obeys their behests only after 
vigorous fighting and abuse, and who once, in 
disgust at the monotony of her work, set off on 
her own account for a week's amusement, went 
to Naples, danced, sang, drank lemonade, bought 
beads, and came back, undaunted by the wrath 
and scandal she caused. She sang me endless 
Neapolitan songs, long crooning ditties like old 
Scotch ballads, not always turning on points of 
the most spotless morality, but sometimes full 
of tender poetic pathos ; and she clapped her 
hands when I sang her own songs to her, and 
imitated her tone and manner. The singing 
had a most beneficial and mesmeric effect on 
Pascuccia, and was a most efficient help to me ; 
and sue sat with her water-jar on her knee for 
an hour at a time without moving, while she 
half sang, half recited her favorite " S'e Peccato- 
Perri-wirri-wir— S'e. Peccato-Perri-wirri-wir — 
S'e. Peccato far amor." After singing which, 
she one day announced that she was going to be 
married, and that her Gigi was even now work- 
ing in the gardens above our house. Pascuccia, 
however, being somewhat apt to leave truth at 
the bottom of her well, and use fibs for every- 
day wear and tear, it is not always necessary to 
believe her ; and I am not sure that Gigi is not 
a myth invented to represent her fiance for the 
time being. Pascuccia is really nineteen years 
old, but she persists in saying she is only four- 
teen. "Poor little thing, only fourteen!" she 
repeats, with a twinkle of the utmost roguery. 
She even became but thirteen years old on one 
very pathetic occasion, when she was tired and 
bored ; but, as she was thirteen six years ago, 
when she first entered Rome, it may be supposed 
she was mistaken. 
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They eat little, and live cheaply in one small 
room in Rome all the winter, nnd the first of 
June all the models pack their household goods 
in a handkerchief, and tramp, many days' jour- 
ney to their "paese," where they pass the sum- 
mer and autumn. 

Wretched, dirty little towns, built on steep 
hills, these "paese;" whore neither meat nor 
medicine can be had, where the girls sleep by 
day and dance in the evening, nnd the mothers 
grumble at the scarcity and discomfort, and do 
■what little sewing is needed for tho family. 
*' Niente far " is the order of things, with an 
exceptional day's work at the harvest ; and, on 
a- 'given day, they all tramp back to Rome. I 
grew quite fond of them, and had a tender adieu 
from Guiseppe, his wife, and that most unan- 
gelic child, Archangelo, whom I left playing 
with a white goat in the deep stone doorway ot 
their little house, a picture/for Murillo to paint 
or Rembrandt to etch — like Roman life itself, all 
bright sunshine and deep shade. 



MUSICAL GOSSIP. 



Gluck's " Iphigenia in Taurus " seemed to im- 
press the London Musical World deeply on fur- 
ther acquaintance, so it received a glowing no- 
tice on May 19th, with corresponding eulogium 
upon its performance by Mapleson's company. 
Titiens had a new triumph as Iphigenia. Sant- 
ley's Orestes equalled her in glory. Gardoni 
raised himself considerably by his execution of 
Pyladi's music, and Gassier stormed through 
Oreste's character with true Scythian vigor. 
The orchestra and chorus were magnificent, and 
Telbin's scenery perfectly admirable. 

lima de Murska is again lauded for Lucia di 
Lammermoor'§ contract and mad scenes, espe- 
cially for tli'e-babaletta " Sparge di qualche pi- 
auto," and Mongini praised for his genuine ex- 
pression and physical power in the finale, except 
" bell alma." 

" L'Africaine " drew on its first night the most 
brilliant audience of this season at G.ve's opera. 
Lucca and Sherrington were the Selika and 
Inez, Naudin and Graziani the Vasco and Ne- 
lusco, and the performance was in many re- 
spects the most striking yet witnessed there. 

The most brilliant, and most crowded audi- 
ence of the season ^heartily greeted Adelina 
Patti's re-appearance as Rosina. She delighted 
that public as usua}, so did Ronconi and Mario. 
The overture to " II Barbiere " was encored for 
its admirable performance by Costa's band. 

Mme. Dolby had a very crowded audience for 
her benefit concert at St. James' Hall,. and her 
singing of Mozart's " Per Pieta," and Luder's 
" L'Eniigie Irlandais," the latter a composition 
full pf imagination and expression of the high- 
est order, is designated as elaborate, dignified, 
and powerful. Two new songs, one "Silver 
Chimes," by Claribel, and " Bye, Bye," by Vir- 
ginia Gabriel, were much relished in her inter- 
pretation. Mile. Ennequist is spoken of in that 
concert, as making rapid progress in all styles of 
vocal art so rapid, that but one remains for her 
to accomplish— grand oratorio. 

Orgeni is said to want nothing that a true ar- 
tist should have. Her performance of Agatha's 
sdena in " Der Freischutz " ij- highly commended 
thus : " Resonant and pure as her voice is, and 
entirely under command for all modes of ex- 
pression, her singing is equally commendable for 
perfect and well balanced phrasing " then ex- 
hibited. 

Mme. Sherrington's exact,facile, vocalization, and 
Graziani's beautifully smooth singing of a song 
by Stauzieri are praised, also, but less enthusias- 
tically than Arabella Goddard's most entrancing 
pianism invariably receives from the London 
Musical World. Her benefit concert playing is 
again brought forward there in copious articles 
taken from contemporary journals. 
1 The Fifth Philharmonic concert is praised 
ler's concert, in St. James's.Hal], from a highly 



there for its orchestral performance, and the sing- 
iug of Mme. Wipperns and Santley, but young 
Auer's violin playing is demurred to for his thin 
tone, artificial expression, capricious bravura, 
and irregular time, shown in Spohr's concerto. 

The Musical Society of London's 8d concert, 
gained favor with that critic for the superb playing 
of Haydn's Symphony in D, and Beethoven's Pas- 
toral, while Mile. Mehlig's performance of Mendel- 
ssohn's 2d piano-forte concerto is pronounced, 
equally successful with that given Hummel's in B 
minor at the Philharmonic. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society, gave Rossini's 
"Stabat Mater" and Mendelssohn's "Athalie" 
music, admirably. Santley and Charles Lyall are 
especially praised for their performance in " Stabat 
Mater." •' Elijah" closes this season and with a 
new band, as Costa's then will be engaged at Gye's 
Opera 

Hansford's concerts devoted to English music, 
drew crowds to St James's Hall and these crowds 
swallow programmes containing thirty pieces 
readily. Arrabella Godd>rd comes in again for 
laudation equal to that bestowed upon Broad- 
wood's unparagoned paragon piano-forte on which 
she plays. 

FranUfort-on-tbe-Maine — had the "Messiah" to 
wind np its musical season. Neither chorus or 
orchestra were all that could be desired, and dis- 
appointment ensued. 

Dresden was also disappointed on hearing a 
much vaunted tenor from Nuremberg, finding Herr 
Brau Brini rather worse than any of the sixteen 
tenors who have sung there on trial for opera, du- 
ring eighteen months past. He tried Arnold in 
" William Tell" and proved that he is not the 
Vasco de Gama wanted for " L'Africaine." 

San Carlo — Naples, is reported in the London 
Musical World to have come out this season in 
very bad style. 

" The San Carlo closed its doors after a most 
disastrous and wretched season with an entertainment 
consisting of selections from Meyerbeer, Verdi, and 
Mercadante — a strange hotchpotoh. The principal 
feature of the evening was the way in which the 
trio from "I Lombardi" was sung by Signora 
Lotti, Signors Stigelli and Bremond. The reper- 
tory during the p»st season included the following 
works: — "Martha," performed four times; "La 
Favorita," 15 times; "Maria de Rohan," 19 times; 
"II Profeta," 16 times; "Roberto Devereux," 16 
times; "Vespro Sicilano," 19 times; "Maria Stu- 
ardo," once ; " La Oenerentola," 6 times ; " Virgi- 
nia," 9 times. In his retrosp- ctive remarks on the 
season just closed, Signer M. C. Caputa asks in the 
Monitore del Circolo Bonamica, whether the Sau 
Carlo Theatre has fullfilled the obligations which 
attach to it as one of the leading theatres in Eu- 
rope, nay, the world. Of course the answer is in 
the negative, and the writer concludes by calling 
on the Governm-nt, for the dignity of art and the 
honor of the country, to come to the rescue— 
" Crispino e la Comare" has been played with great 
success at the Giardino d' Invernp. At the Teatro 
Bellini, the last novelty is " La Figlia del Mari- 
uaio," a four-act melodrama, by Signor Marco d' 
Arienzo, with music by Signor Claudio Conti. It 
was successful, the composer being called on 
twenty times during the first performance. 

Metzler & Go's copyright sale went off in nil its 
six days, with great spirit and high prices were ob- 
tained, such as 259 pounds 19 shillings and 6 
pence, for a piano-forte piece by Mme. Oury. The 
amount realised from that sale is not yet stated. 

Stagno, Maph son's utility tenor, has been en- 
gaged for Barcelona as priuio tenore. 

H. S. Oakeley, Musical Professor at Edin- 
burgh's University, has written a quadruple 
chaunt for the 78th psalm, which, as performed 
in St. Paul's Cathedral at the recent festival by 
the sons of the clergy, was highly commended, 
but his authorship not recognized by critics. 

Gye has secured another contralto at his 
opera called Biancolini, and she appeared with 
Vilda in " Lucrezia Borgia." 
Sims Reeves had an ovation at Madeline Schil- 



fashionable audience, because he then had just 
recovered from his periodical illness. 

Vilda seems to be sought for in concert as in 
opera, and G. W. Martin engaged her for his 
prize glees and national part songs concert at 
Eexter Hall to co-operate with six hundred chor- 
isters, thf* Orpheus Glee Union, Lucy Franklin, 
Leigh Wilson, &c. Her magnificent voice at- 
tracts strongly. 

A new French tenor is praised by the London 
World of May 10th. 

" Mile. Sezzi gave a matinee tmmcale on Wed- 
nesday last, at Willis's Rooms, before a large 
and aristocratic audience. The artists who as- 
sisted the beneftciare were Mile. Angele, Signor 
Ciabatta, Men's. Jules Mottes and Mr. George 
Perrin, as vocalists ; and as instrumentalists, Mr. 
W. Bache (piano), Signor Padovani (viplinotto- 
visono), and Mr. Thomas (harp). All these ar- 
rists sang and played in a manner worthy of 
themselves, and the applause they received was 
fully their due. Mile Sezzi was especially ap- 
plauded for the artistic way in which she sang 
' Assisu al pie d'un salice,' in which she was ably 
assisted by Mr. John Thomas, who played the 
obligato harp accompaniment. A few words of 
extra praise must be awarded to the new French 
tenor, M. Jules Mottes, who gave the popular 
rondo from Adolphe Adam's ' Le Postilion de 
Lonjumearu,' with so much cUpomb and spirit, 
that the warm applause he received from the 
audience would have justified him in repealing 
it, but he only bowed his acknowledgments. M. 
Mottes possesses a fresh and sympathetic voice, 
and when he has more confidence in his own 
abilities he will achieve in the . concert room 
the same success he has met with in. private 
soirees. Signor Campana, Herr Lehmeyer, and 
Mr. Benedict accompanied the vocal music." 

The operatic fortunes of " L'Africaine " have 
been remarkable. It has already been per- 
formed in Europe at London, Madrid, Milan, St. 
Petersburgh, Parma, Bologna, Pesth, Berlin, 
Vienna, Hamburgh, Hanover, Darmstadt, Co- 
burg, Mannheim, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Co- 
logne, Nuremberg, Gotha, Leipsic, Weimar, 
Carlsruhe, Schwerin, the Hague, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Ghent and Turin. It will be shortly 
be brought out, also, at Dresden, Brunswick, 
Munich, Cassell, Stuttgardt, Aix-la-Chappelle, 
Lemberg, Linz, Prague, Marseilles, Nismes, Bor- 
deaux, and many other cities. 

Parepa's name occurs frequently in London . 
concert programmes. She was to sing at Exeter 
Hall in the last oratorio performance of 'the 
Sacred Harmonic Society with Mme. Dolby, Sims 
Reeves, Santley, &c. 

Benedict's 81st annual concert takes places on 
31st inst., at St. James's Hall. His preceding 
thirty benefits have been uniformly lucrative 
and this cannot be an exception if the attendance 
be even moderate, as he charges one guinea for 
stalls and half that for reserved seats. 

At the Crystal Palace opera concert May 12th, 
Mme. Wippern, Miles. Sinicoand Bettelheim, 
Gassier, Foley and Tom Hohler sang at five shil- 
lings admission, giving the masses a chance to 
hear celebrities cheap. 

Abbe Liszt has returned to Paris from Am- 
sterdam, where his Solemn Mass had just been 
executed for the 8th lime, with a success which 
rose to the proportions of a real triumph. After 
the performance a crown was offered to Liszt, 
who, besides, received on this occasion the most 
unequivocal tokens of admiration for his talent, 
and affection for his person. 

Rubinstein's symphony entitled, "The Ocean," 
of which only a part had been given in Paris, at 
Pasdeloup's popular concerts, has been executed 
in extenso at Chemnitz, a little city in Saxony, 
and received with enthusiasm. 

Gicomilli's Press Musicale. observes, that it is 
doubtful that such a considerable work could be 
interpreted in France outside of Paris. This he 
remarked to the honor of our German friends in 
Germany, who evidently in the execution of se- 
rious music, takes the head most brilliantly. 



